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the Miracle of the Slave, and the Marriage at 
Cana. He painted also four original pictures, 
and made a copy from Rubens in the Luxem- 
bourg gallery. From Paris, Allston proceeded 
to Italy, passed leisurely through Switzerland, 
crossed the Alps by the Pass of St. Gothard, and 
saw the sun rise on Lake Maggiore. He re- 
mained four years in Italy, residing chiefly at 
Rome, where the Danish sculptor Thorwaldsen, 
whose fame has since spread over the civilized 
world, was his fellow student. Here also he be- 
came acquainted with Coleridge, " a much- 
valued friend, who taught him the golden rule, 
never to judge of any work of art by its defects — a 
rule which, while it spares the artist much pain, 
widens greatly his sphere of pleasure." He 
returned to America in 1809 ; in the following 
year married Miss Channing, the sister of the 
late Rev. Dr. Channing; and, in 1811. accom- 
panied by his wife, returned again to England. 
The first work he commenced on his arrival in 
London, was one of his grandest compositions, 
" The Dead Man revived by the Bones of Eli- 
sha," now at Philadelphia, which was first ex- 
hibited at the British Institution, and there 
obtained the first prize of two hundred guineas. 
His progress in this picture was interrupted by 
a dangerous nervous disorder, which, after some 
months of great suffering, compelled him to 
remove to Clifton, near Bristol, where he placed 
himself under Dr. King, a celebrated surgeon, to 
whom he was indebted, under providence, for 
his recovery. At Bristol he painted a number 
of pictures ; among these were half-length por- 
traits of his friend Coleridge, and his medical 
friend Dr. King, which he considered among his 
best works of that style. He painted also, about 
this time, a beautiful little picture of " The 
Mother and Child," which he presented to his 
friend, Mr. M Murtrie, of Philadelphia. In the 
year 1817, Allston painted his picture of " Ja- 
cob's Dream," a subject which he had lorg 
contemplated, and which he considered one of 
his happiest efforts. It was immediately pur- 
chased by the Earl of Egremont, and is now at 
Petworth, in England. His prize picture of this 
year, " Uriel in the Sun," a subject taken from 
the third book of Paradise Lost, was purchased 
by the late Marquis of Stafford, and is now in 
the collection of the Duke of Sutherland. In 
1818, he returned to America in the autumn of 
that year, bringing with him only one finished 
picture, " Elijah in the Wilderness," which was 
afterwards purchased by Mr. Labouchere, and 
is now in England. He was elected Associate of 
the Royal Academy the same year : and would 
have been made an Academician, hut for one of 
the original laws of the institution, which ren- 
ders no artist eligible, who is not resident in 
England. During his residence in London, in 
1813-14, he published a small volume of poems, 
in which he displayed a most delicate imagina- 
tion, an exquisite purity of thought, and the 
finest susceptibility to the harmonies of lan- 
guage ; and the occasional pieces which he 
afterwards wrote, have confirmed his reputation. 
As a prose writer, he is chiefly known by the 
romance of " Monaldi," a work of power and 
interest, showing at once his versatility as an 
author, his sensibility to beauty, and his capacity 
of execution. From the period of his arrival in 
America, in 1818, Allston remained settled at 
Cambridgeport, near Boston, where his benevo- 
lent and social qualities, not less than his various 
intellectual accomplishments, "gathered around 
him many loving and admiring friends ; and 
among the professors of the University, at which 
he had received his education, he found many 
congenial associates. During the last years of 
his life, Allston was engaged upon his great pic- 
ture of " Bclshazzar's Feast," a subject taken 
from the fifth chapter of the Book of Daniel. 
Altogether, it is esteemed, in composition, ex- 
pression, light and shade, and in depth and har- 
mony of color, one of the finest efforts of modern 
art ; and it has been justly said that this work, 
though left unfinished, will be regarded three 
centuries hence, as the Italians now regard the 
Last Judgment of Michael Angelo. To the 



Artist, it will ever be an object of veneration, 
for it bears the last touches of the great pencil 
of the Poet-Painter. Among his principal works, 
not already mentioned, are '■ Saul and the Witch 
of Endor ;" " Jeremiah dictating to the Scribe 
his Prophecy of the Destruction of Jerusalem," 
the Prophet seated, with flowing beard and wide 
eyes glaring on the future, while the Scribe re- 
gards him with horror and wonder; "Rosalie 
listening to music;" the figure of a young girl 
who has been reading, the hand which held the 
hook has dropped, and the other is pressed upon 
her bosom ; '■ A Roman lady reading," a con- 
templative grandeur and simplicity in the atti- 
tude, of the same kind of beauty as the Rosalie ; 
" Miriam singing her Song of Triumph," ex- 
tremely fine, especially in color ; " Lorenzo and 
Jessica," two figures seated on a bank, the 
action and expression of the hands excellent; 
" The Evening Hymn," a young girl seated 
among ruins, singing her vesper hymn to the 
Virgin; " Anne Page and Slender," '-Beatrice," 
and " Amy Robsart," — all in the possession of 
gentlemen in Boston ; " Rebecca at the Well," 
belonging to M. Van Schaick, of New York ; 
and '■ Spalatro's Vision of the Bloody Hand," 
from Mrs. Radcliffe's " Italian," now In the 
possession of Mr. Ball, of Charleston, S. C. The 
serene close of his days gave the finishing touch 
to the picture of his life. After a cheerful even- 
ing spent with his friends, the pang of a single 
moment released his soul to its immortal home. 
He had just laid his hands on the head of a fa- 
vorite young friend, and begging her to live as 
near perfection as she could, he blessed her with 
fervent solemnity, and, with that blessing upon 
his lips, he died. Not a feature of his face was 
discomposed ; but he lay beautiful in death, as 
he had been beautiful in life, like some gracious 
work of art just finished, and just beginning its 
silent immortality. — [From a History of Ike Art 
of Painting. Boston : J. P. Jewett <£ Co. 1846.] 

ALMENOREN, a Dutch painter and engra- 
ver, born about the year 1614. 

ALS (Peter), a Danish historical and portrait 
painter, born at Copenhagen in 1725. He went 
to Rome about the year 1755, and entered the 
School of Mengs. He occupied himself chiefly 
in copying the works of Raphael and Andrea 
del Sarto. He returned to Denmark, and painted 
portraits, in which he was not very successful. 
He died in 1775. 

ALTDORFER (Albert), a painter, and a 
more eminent engraver, born at Altdorff, in Ba- 
varia, in 1488. He is said to have been a scholar 
of Albert Durer. He holds a respectable rank 
among those engravers called the "the little 
masters." His wood cuts are the best of his per- 
formances, and nearly equal those of Holbein. 

ALTISSIMO (Christofano dell'), a Florentine 
painter, who flourished about 1568, was a scho- 
lar of Bronzino, and an excellent portrait painter. 

ALTMANN, a modern Munich artist, distin- 
guished for his game pieces and popular scenes. 

ALTOBELLO (Francesco Antonio), a Nea- 
politan painter of the 17 th century, was a scholar 
of Massino Stanzioni. + 

ALTOBELLO (of Cremona), lived in the 
early part of the 16th century, and was praised 
by Vasari as being superior to most of the Lom- 
bard painters of his time. 

ALUNNO, a painter born at Foligno, about 
the year 1450. He painted in distemper. His 
works were numerous, and highly esteemed in 
his day. 

ALVAREZ (Jose), a modern Spanish sculp- 
tor, born in 1768, died in 1828. His works have 
been considered by some scarcely inferior to 
those of Canova. He studied at Paris and Rome. 
He gained high reputation by a Ganymede, mo- 
delled in 1804. He was imprisoned in the Castle 
of St. Angelo, at Rome, for refusing to take the 
oath of allegiance, as a pensioner of the Spanish 
Government, to Bonaparte. The best of his 
works is a group of AntUochus and Memnon, 
now in the Museum at Madrid. He has exe- 
cuted several busts of merit. 



CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BULLETIN. 

London, 7th May, 1851. 
To the Editor of the Art- Union Bulletin : 

The season of exhibitions is fairly set in, and, in 
addition to the regulars, who annually display the 
artistic labors of the year, there are hosts of pa- 
noramas, dioramas, and other shows, all count- 
ing upon heavy tribute from the host of sight- 
seers who are to visit London this year, and ma- 
ny of them doomed, I fear, to be miserably dis- 
appointed. For, in fact, the great building in 
Hyde Park, which is the magnet, will keep the 
people to itself, when they get within the sphere 
of its attraction. A man who comes to see it, 
and to see other things, in the course of a week 
or two, will find the whole time absorbed in his 
endeavor to master its contents ; and its beauty 
and its reality is such, the practical results of 
the vigorous, investigating, daring thought of 
the Nineteenth Century are present In so tangi- 
ble a shape, in such beautiful order, in so mag- 
nificent a frame, that all other exhibitions appear 
tame by comparison, and relatively fail to touch 
the heart or the imagination. 

From other sources you will have heard all 
about this, but not the least interesting part of 
the show was the crowd which assembled to «ee 
the Queen go to the opening. At least half a mil- 
lion of people were congregated on the route of 
the procession. Some few were mischievous, and 
some few unruly — but the love of order, of law, 
of that righteous liberty which refuses to recog- 
nize license, was the prevailing sentiment ; and 
it was this, rather than the policemen and the 
guards, which preserved the day from the com- 
mission of any serious crime and hardly a mis- 
demeanor. 

The Portland Gallery, in Regenf^street, opened 
about three weeks ago with a collection of some 
400 paintings. The most prominent exhibitor 
is Robert Scott Lauder, whose subjects are, with 
one exception, taken from the New Testament. 
The Saviour on the waters is very nobly treated; 
the sentiment of the picture is very fine— the 
color is rich, harmonious, and free from exagge- 
ration. The objection I should have is that the 
figure is rather shadowy and unsubstantial ; but, 
upon the whole, it must be pronounced a fine 
work. Peter denying the Saviour, and John preach- 
ing in the wilderness, are both remarkable paint- 
ings. There is defective drawing, and, in the 
latter, a rather glaring bit of color, which de- 
tract from the dignity of the subject ; there is 
also a want of vigor in the pronouncement of 
character — but, with all these drawbacks, they 
are full of fine qualities, which challenge our ad- 
miration. Perhaps the most perfect of Lauder's 
pictures is the Lady of Shallott. It can hardly 
be said to be Tennyson's, but it is a most lovely 
work. There are some good landscapes here, 
none of them, however, rising into remarkable 
excellence, if we except a river scene by Daw- 
son — a new exhibitor in London — who, looking 
at nature through a medium derived from a 
close study of Turner, yet embodies in his pic- 
ture enough of originality to escape the charge 
of being an imitator. There are some curiosi- 
ties in this gallery from the hands of those un- 
happy young men who delight in their own con- 
ceits — the melancholy brotherhood, who style 
themselves pre-Raphaelite. The most remarka- 
ble is a scene from Hamlet. All the people are 
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tumbling about in an apartment, which is igno- 
rant of perspective, whilst the color is, if possi- 
ble, more monstrous than the drawing, the sha- 
dows of flesh being represented by a vivid pur- 
ple. 

But I shall have to say some more about these 
young men when I come to speak of the Acade- 
my. At the Old Water-Color Society there is a 
falling off this year. Cattermole, who has been 
seriously ill, does not exhibit, and Fred. Taylor, 
whose little bits of hunting and highland scenes 
are so charming, has been misled by his ambition 
into attempting a large drawing — a Fete Cham- 
petre tempus Charles II. — where the figures be- 
ing a foot long, his bad drawing has become con- 
spicuous, and his charm of color seems to have 
left him ; he has, nevertheless, sold it, as I hear, 
for £300. At the New Society there are draw- 
ings by Corbould, which have all the force of 
oil, and almost make one lament that they were 
not executed in that material. There are some 
drawings by Wehnert, full of fine feeling and 
grave thought ; some rustic bits by Lee, very 
careful and faithful ; and landscapes by David- 
son, which smack of English familiar. It is the 
first time, I believe, that this society has been 
able to congratulate itself upon having beaten 
their older brethren ! in which latter exhibition 
I had nearly forgotten to mention some drawings 
by Topham, which are decidedly the chief at- 
tractions of the room. The Royal Academy 
opened on the 5th inst., and, at a first glance, I 
should pronounce it a most capital display. The 
new President has but one picture ; not deficient 
in grace and elegance, but painted and charac- 
terized by his accustomed feebleness ; the gems 
of the exhibition, however, are the Edwin Land- 
seer's, and Leslie, and Herbert. Sir Edwin's Mid- 
summer Night's Dream is indeed such a sweet 
embodiment of the poet's fancy as it would be 
worth a voyage across the Atlantic to see. The 
Titania is so exquisitely lovely, so loving, so 
abandoned to her bewitchment, and, at the same 
time, so free from any of the grosser character- 
istics of passion, that it may be pronounced a 
marvel of art ; it places Landseer as high in 
the expression of human form as he is in that of 
animal. Not less wonderful, perhaps, although 
appealing to a different set of feelings, are those 
elfin rabbits, with their elvish riders! Land- 
seer must have dreamt the whole picture ! all is 
so faery that it could only have had birth in an- 
other world ! 

Leslie maintains his reputation as one of the 
most nice expositors of humor; his picture is 
the theme so often painted — Falstaff judging the 
Prince. The conception of the Prince is, in cha- 
racter, admirable : he is every inch a gentleman, 
but he is, perhaps, a little too effeminate. Fal- 
staff lacks, too, that twinkle in the eye, and 
truculent touch of the mouth, which became the 
fat rogue so well. I think that the man should 
have been seen through the actor — perhaps it is. 
The painter — such a painter as Leslie — is not 
likely to rest satisfied with less than his concep- 
tion, and upon looking again I may perhaps find 
in the Falstaff what I want. In color, this paint- 
ing'is very good. Herbert's Daniel, severe in 
drawing, brilliant in color, the face teeming with 
thought and inspiration, is a triumph to the Eng- 
lish school in a branch of art where they have 
been deemed most deficient. I doubt whether 
this figure has ever been surpassed. 

Your obedient, p. 



THE CHRONICLE. 

AITEMCAN AET AND ARTISTS. 

Professor Duggan. — We understand that Pro- 
fessor Duggan is about visiting Europe upon 
duties connected with his office in the Free 
Academy. His department has become one of 
so much interest and importance, that it seems 
proper he should have the opportunity of study- 
ing the methods and results of schools of de- 
sign abroad. These schools have within a few 
years past been established in many of the 
English towns, particularly in the manufacturing 
districts, and their beneficial influence in a com- 
mercial point of view is beginning to be ex- 
tensively appreciated. We believe that the in- 
creased efficiency which this foreign tour will 
give to his labors at the Academy will more than 
compensate for any inconvenience his temporary 
absence may occasion. 

Western Artists' Association. — Some of the 
western artists have formed an association upon 
the Art-Union plan at Cincinnati, where they 
they have opened a gallery and commenced the 
publication of a journal. All these enterprises 
indicate that the public mind is interested in the 
subject. It will be found, however, that this dis- 
tribution of patronage into a great many differ- 
ent channels, prevents it from being of much sub- 
stantial benefit to the cause in general. An old 
and well established organization has an ad- 
vantage in its past experience and well adjusted 
plans of action that new societies with all their 
zeal cannot easily obtain. 

Chancel Picture in St. Clement's Church. — 
We have seen a painting recently executed by 
Mr. Weir for St. Clement's Church in this city, 
that merits some attention from the fact that it 
is among the first instances of that kind of or- 
nament to be found in our Protestant churches. 
The only other specimen we can recollect is a 
work by Rossiter, representing The Ascension, 
which was placed in the Church of the Apostles 
two or three years since. 

The subject of Mr. Weir's picture is the Cross 
on the evening of the Crucifixion. The body 
has been removed, and the only figures intro- 
duced are two women, one of whom stands, and 
the other sits in a posture of reverential sorrow 
beside the cross. These figures are so much in 
shadow that their expressions cannot easily be 
made out, and the work is altogether so indefinite 
that it is rather suggestive than satisfactory. 
We doubt not that the artist adopted on pur- 
pose this plan as giving more play to the ima- 
gination of the spectator, and at the same time 
causing less offence to those who object altoge- 
ther to the introduction of pictures in churches. 
The work fills a blank window in the rear wall 
of the chancel. 

Art in the Omnibus. — The difference is wide 
between churches and omnibuses, and yet art 
is beginning to manifest itself in the latter as 
well as in the former, showing its adaptation 
to the most prosaic and common-place, as well 
as the most serious and elevating of human pur- 
suits. We have been struck lately with the im- 
provements exhibited in this kind of decoration 
upon the interiors of omnibuses. It is absurd 
perhaps, to apply to it the term " art." The 
paintings seem generally to be copies of en- 
gravings or colored lithographs. There is but 
little originality about them, but they show a 



tendency that may in time lead to important re- 
sults, and even now exhibit a degree of technical 
skill that is worthy of attention. We have seen 
several heads, fruit, and flower pieces, and land- 
scapes, which really deserved places where they 
would be less subject to mutilation. We may 
appear to attach undue importance to these de- 
monstrations. Their chief value in our eyes is 
the fact they seem to indicate, that art is begin- 
ing to connect itself more closely with the plea- 
sures and occupations of every-day life — a con- 
nection, in our opinion, upon which its healthy 
development essentially depends, and in regard 
to which we hope to have an opportunity before 
long to express our views at length. 

The Christus Remunerator of Scheffer. — 
We have seen lately, at the store of Messrs. 
Williams & Stevens, an impression of the en- 
graving from Ary Scheffer's Christus Remu- 
nerator, the companion picture to the Christus 
Consolalor, which is so well known and widely 
popular. The new picture, without being 
stronger in expression than the other, is in 
several respects, perhaps, superior to it. It por- 
trays the Saviour separating the good from the 
evil, and so far as art can foreshadow this awful 
scene, and symbolic representation extend, it is 
faithful to the idea given in the Holy Scriptures. 
Neither in this nor the other work is there any 
attempt to represent the physical circumstances 
that might be supposed to attend the transaction. 
The object in the Consolalor was to show by a 
limited number of figures the exercise of mercy 
by the Saviour ; in the Remunerator it is His 
Justice that is presented in the same manner. 
Christ stands in the centre with both arms ex- 
tended, a figure of the most transcendent ma- 
jesty blended with love, and which it seems to 
us has not been equalled in modern art except- 
ing by Thorwaldsen. On one side are the evil, 
in whose faces all the sinful passions of mankind 
appear, and on the other, the good, whose 
countenances show equal varieties of expression. 
The verses of that beautiful Latin hymn, the 
Dies Irct, irresistibly come to the lips in looking 
at this admirable work, and the most hardened 
would desire to say 

Inter oves loeum prcesta, 
Et ab hcedis me sequestra 
Statueni in parte dextra. 

It is in the presence of such pictures as these 
that one wonders why the art of painting has 
not been exercised in Protestant countries in the 
service of religion. While music has been ele- 
vated to the rank of her chief handmaid, the 
sister art is regarded as an unauthorized in- 
truder into the sanctuary. We doubt, however, 
whether Handel or Hadyn can produce a more 
solemnizing influence in their works than Schef- 
fer in these pictures. 

Minor Art Items. — A new panorama of the 
Pilgrim's Progress has been painted by Messrs. 
Dallas & Kyle, which is a revised edition of 
the other, and intended for exhibition in towns 
of the interior. 

Mr. E. Anthony, of 205 Broadway, offers a 
reward of five hundred dollars for the most im- 
portant improvement in photographic art which 
shall be made before the close of this year. The 
artists and scientific men of foreign countries 
may enter the lists as competitors. The judges 
are to be Prof. Morse, Prof. Draper, and Prof. 
Renwick. 



